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The “‘flip’’ tester at American Can Re- 
search Laboratories in Maywood, IIli- 
nois, plays an important part in the 
quality-control of cans. 


z It predicts the corrosion resistance of 
ee various types of steel used in making cans 
e. and thus measures accurately can-life. 


For instance, the “‘flip’’ tester tells us 
today how well a can will be holding its 
contents two years hence... in 1948... 
or beyond. : 


At the beginning of the war— 1942 — 
our “‘flip”’ tester played an interesting 
and important new role. It predicted 
what the untried wartime plates would would hold the season’s pack a reason- at Maywood. Enamels, sealing com- 
do before they actually did it. able length of time. pounds, tin coatings, solder, and all 
stages of can manufacture are also sub- 
jected to tests more rigorous than they 
would get in actual use. 


So the Government knew, because we The ‘‘flip”’ tester is one of the simplest 
could tell them, that these wartime plates devices in the quality-control activities 


The purpose, of course, is to be sure 
that our customers get what they pay for 
—not “by and large’’—but as close to 


e 100 per cent perfection as possible. 
HEAD 
TESTER American Can Co. 
New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


HERE’S HOW “FLIP” TESTER MEASURES CORROSION 


As corrosion in a can proceeds, The amount of suction to “‘flip” 
hydrogen gas collectsin headspace, can end out decreases as the gas is 
exerting pressure against can. evolved. This measures the corro- 
“Flip” tester is applied to end, at __ sion resistance of steel in question. , 
regular intervals. Individual records are kept on like the can 
: each can, showing the decrease in 
3 = “flip”? action and the time. 


No other container protects 
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THE 


UNIVERSAL CAN WASHER FOR CANS 
OF ALMOST ALL SIZES 


Just because dirt cannot be seen doesn’t mean 
it isn't there—to help spoil flavor and lose 
customers for the brand in the unclean can! 
This washer really WASHES—gets BOTH kinds 
of dirt, in EVERY can. It washes with steam and 
water, either hot or cold. Cans are washed 
INVERTED, so that all the dirt drops out. Cans 
cannot jam or crush—cannot be stopped by @& 
water or steam pressure on can bottoms—and 
no can may pass through without thorough 
washing. The Universal Washer is totally en- 
closed—no dripping on employees. Drives from 
any position, and a conveniently-located chain 
controls steam and water. Use the Universal 


and be SURE! 
WRITE for FMC Catalog showing most complete 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION e Hoopeston, Illinois corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


Universal Can Washer 
for Cans of 2” to 414” dia. 
and 2” to 714” height. 


D-201 


SEED FOR Your. 


FINER CANNER STRAINS 


To insure your supply of these finer Keystone 
seeds for 1947 mail your list of 
age and enhance that skill by supplying requirements in miieecedaniinee 

him with the finest seeds. KEYSTONE 

SEEDS. He will appreciate these finer BOOK NOW! 
strains and take pridein the better crops: 


The skill of your farmer growers is a 


valuable asset to your business. Encour- 


Corneli Seed Co. 


SEED BREEDERS AND GROWERS 


101 CHOUTEAU AVE.-« ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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Behind the scenes at Continental 
you'll see ingenuity and mechanical 
efficiency combined to produce the 
finest containers possible. 

Research plays an important part 
too. For instance, there are techni- 
cians who delve into chemistry and 
metallurgy. They make sure—in ad- 
vance—of the right type of plate and 
can lining for each individual prod- 
uct. Working hand in hand with them 
are other specialists —lithography 


experts, production experts, and 
service men who know the packer’s 
problems, all the way from container 
filling to closing and handling. 

It’s both broad and deep, this busi- 
ness of making containers worthy of 
America’s finest products—and 
Continental has what it takes to do 
the job. For the best in quality, best 
an service, put your confidence in 
and look to Continental for your 
packaging needs. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Tune in “CONTINENTAL CELEBRITY CLUB,” every Saturday 
night over coast-to-coast CBS Network 
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EDITORIALS 


and then answers its own question: 
“Farmers have become more exasperated month 
by month at conduct which makes their work harder. 

“Steel strikes, automotive strikes, and strikes in 
farm equipment factories have followed in succession. 
The soft coal strike added fuel to farmers’ wrath, none 
to industry’s furnaces. 

“Strikes and governmental restrictions have left 
thousands of farmers without the trucks, automobiles, 
tires, farm machines, building material they expected 
to be able to buy before now. Veterans have been pre- 
vented from getting necessities either to start farming 
or to set up the homes they have earned. Meanwhile 
Europe’s hungry cry for food still plagues America’s 
consumers. 

“No wonder, then, that every week brings reports 
of farmers demanding that agriculture organize a 
strike that would hit straight at the national stomach. 
‘We could use a lay-off, too.’ 

“FARM JOURNAL has counselled patience with union 
labor. We have pointed out that few factory workers 
enjoy the security or the real values of life which 
farmers possess; that thousands of good working men 
have been forced into unions in order to hold jobs; that 


G ana Farmers Strike? asks “Farm Journal” 


vistaken governmental acts have given tyrannical 
»wers to selfish unioneer ‘leaders,’ who lead only to 
rognify their organization prestige and wealth. If 
‘mers are to strike, let the strike be aimed where the 
© “eet will be for lasting good. 
‘Right now the C.I.0.-Political Action Committee is 
‘etly at work in scores of districts. Yours may be 
:. The object is to ‘knock off’ those brave representa- 
es and senators—both Democratic and Republican 
who have refused to knuckle under to union boss 
‘tation. In primaries and fall elections they hope to 
: in Washington their own “yes-men.” These will 
be friends of farmers, nor friends of individual 
‘edom. 
‘Yes! Farmers should strike! They should strike 
the traditional way of free Americans. At the ballot 
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from the others promised us. 


box, they should strike a blow against more tyranny 
by government, and against tyranny by selfish labor 
exploiters. Wherever a good Representative or Sena- 
tor of either party is being attacked by the P.A.C., 
farmers should organize for his support. They should 
organize to defeat the weak-kneed rubber-stampers 
who are still in office. They should organize to see that 


no farm voter fails to go to the polls. Talk is not 
counted, but actual ballots are. 
“Farmers thus can strike legally, everywhere, 


against those bureaucrats and union leaders who have 
usurped the power to keep Americans from producing 
goods and food.” 

Just what the farmer could gain by striking is not 
very clear to us, but he is very likely to feel the full 
effects of the strikes from which we now suffer, and 
The country can do 
without “goods,” as such, but it cannot do without food 
and when the farmer thinks of food he must not limit 
that to the wheat he may grow, but to that mass of 
cash-crops which he annually sells to the canners for 
conservation against the days of want in Fall and 
Winter. The steel strike and now the coal strike have 
so crimped the supply of tin plate for food cans that 
the farmer may find his food crops backing up on him 
because the canners will not have enough cans to care 
for anything like a normal supply, and everyone knows 
that far above normal is demanded of the canners this 
1946 season. Canned food stocks are at a lower level 
than ever before, at least in the presence of popular 
demand, and they must be replenished. For the farmer 
to strike in face of that contingency would be tanta- 
mount to insurrection. But he sees others doing 
equally harmful things. However let him remember 
that two wrongs do not make a right, and let him not 
be so foolish as to add to this turmoil. And we know 
he won’t. 

The optimist says that it will all blow over and 
everything will be all right, because it always has. As 
childish as that is most of us will be glad to go along 
with it. 
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COAL—But we must have an end to the coal strike. 
The canneries are solely dependent upon coal. They 
can run their machinery by electricity—provided the 
electric power company can continue to operate or they 
can keep their boilers running so as to turn the dynamo, 
but only coal can furnish the processing heat or steam 
that keeps canned foods. The old hog boiler, serving 
as process kettle in early days, has gone, and the won- 
derful inventions we hear or read about, processing 
with electronics, are nice stories but what the canner 
needs is definite, dependable coal to heat his boilers, to 
raise the steam that is the salvation of the world’s food 
supply, especially in times like this. If the coal strike 
continues for any length of time—since few if any 
canners have on hand anything like a sufficient coal 
reserve to keep their operations going—there will be 
little need of worry about the can supply, as they could 
not use the cans even if they were there. But with the 
active season almost upon us this dual threat of a lack 
of sufficient cans, and insufficient coal to man the 
boilers, makes the outlook at the beginning of this 1946 
season dismal indeed. 


You can do nothing but wait, but while waiting learn 
what an all-important item coal is. The world has been 
trying to work itself out of the fetters of every kind, 
so as to be free and able to choose, but old King Coal 
only smiles and waits for you to come to him, as come 
you must—in canning. 


FLAVOR FIRST, PRICE 4th—You will read this 
week’s “Better Profits” with interest and value, we feel 
sure. Here you will get the results of an unbiased 
investigation of canned foods, and how they are re- 
ceived by the public. Oh! No, not all investigations 
are unbiased, especially in that matter of grade label- 
ing. To raise some of those investigations to the 
heighth of being unbiased is to stretch truth out of 
joint; we have seen samples of them that are so foolish 
and childish that even we could not bring ourselves to 
comment upon them, much less to quote them. For 
instance, recently we saw where the Supreme Court 
had so interpreted the Taft amendment that quality 
may not be mentioned on the label! If the quotation 
we saw, and here refer to, was correct then the Sub- 
standard ‘legend required by the pure food law is 
illegal, since that is a quality designation. But, it 
can’t be true. 


But read “Better Profits” and you will form your 
own judgment, and we have no desire to steal any of 
the thunder from that interesting document. The can- 
ners in question are doing a magnificent job, as you 
will see. 


For the good of the order—in this case the canned 
foods industry—we could wish that all labels, that is 
all canned foods, were able to measure up to the stand- 
ards therein set forth. That they do not is set forth 
in a letter recently received. Without mentioning the 
name, we give you the letter just as we received it— 
except that we have deleted the name of the brand 
which is famous throughout the country—a jobber’s 


label—and which is generally considered of fine qua!- 
ity. We always thought it quite good, but evidently on 
occasions it is not. They buy the goods for their 
labels. Only the other night we opened a can of toma- 
toes—from a case we have, believe it or not—anid 
turned out two beautifully, red ripe, perfectly peeled 
and cored tomatoes, with some smaller pieces—it was 
aNo.2can. It was surprising because other cans from 
the same case had turned out very poor and watery 
only poor standards at best, though supposed to be 
extra standards. Such a mixture in the same case 
is bad. 


But here is the letter: 

“Dear Mr. Judge: I know that you appeal to the 
canners at every opportunity to pack quality canned 
foods, but evidently to an indifferent minority. 


“The writer is enclosing a label stripped from a can 
of Sliced Green Beans, retailing at 19c a can! Honestly 
a food manufacturing establishment canning a grade 
of food like this for any price should be exposed. All 
of us suffer from this careless canning.” (The trade- 
marked brand is well know, and in this case the goods 
apparently were packed by a very old, well known firm 
of canners, who, however, uses that illogical, unbusi- 
ness-like label practice ‘Distributed by.’ But it is sur- 
prising to find their goods not all that they should be.) 
The letter goes on: 


“As canners we all buy a reasonable amount of 
canned foods for home consumption. Would it be stick- 
ing our neck out too far to write a friendly letter to 
the canner of an off grade can of foods, and say: “Dear 
John or Gentlemen: your quality isn’t up to par. You 
know our slogan, etc.’ ”’ 


No, that is what you ought to do: help police your 
industry, and don’t let anyone, friend or competitor, 
get away with things that will hurt the good name of 
all canned foods. Be sure you are right; don’t base 
your kick on a single can, ran across at random, and 
especially if bearing a jobber’s label. But if a canner 
is risking his good name on some poor stuff—as he 
most certainly would be if he cans and sells such stuf 
—wise him up for his own sake, and for the sake of 
canned foods generally. It is possible to pack a good 
food product as a standard, or even lower, if it is care- 
fully packed, the cans well filled with the product—ani 
not a lot of brine or syrup—to sell at a correspondinz 
price, provided you have guts enough to label the cai 
properly as to grade. And good business prudence 
would prompt you to so label it that it might not come 
into competition with your better goods. What are 
usually called standards or seconds are foods that have 
matured too far to be properly classed as extra stan: - 
ards or better, but for that very reason they may |e 
more nutritious—better food value—than the fincr 
grades; but they should be so labelled by the canne., 
and not allowed to go out under any other labe. 
Digest that. 
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SUGGESTIONS THE 
PROCESSING TOMATO JUICE 


INTRODUCTION 


This report is not the product of one 
person, but rather of a group to which 
we may refer as a committee made up 
of representatives of various laboratories 
connected with the canning industry. The 
first report, which was not made public, 
was drawn last year and there have been 
two revisions of it. This is the last and 
has just come to me from Mr. Benjamin, 
of the Research Division of the Ameri- 
can Can Company, who accepted the 
responsibility of modifying the first re- 
vision, 

In the canning of acid products, un- 
fortunately, we do not have as a guide 
a criterion of process efficiency, or a 
measuring stick, such as we have in ar- 
riving at processing for low-acid foods. 
There we have a basic resistance value 
(that for Clostridium botulinum), which 


applies to all such foods, and processes , 


must be sufficient to destroy this organ- 
ism. It is true that there may be process 
differentials of greater or less degree to 
limit the possibilities of spoilage by the 
more resistant thermophilic spoilage 
organisms, but the basic requirement is 
that which I have indicated. 


On the other hand, in canning tomato 
juice we recognize that in the usual com- 
mercial handling we cannot cope with 
two spoilage organisms, i.e., Bacillus 
thermoacidurans and Clostridium pas- 
fcurianum, if their spores are present in 
significant numbers. In other words, we 
are thinking in terms of pasteurization 
rather than sterilization, and we recog- 
nize that control of spoilage by the two 
spore-forming spoilage types depends on 
prevention of contamination by them. 
The very low incidence of spdilage in 
tomato juice over the past several years 
testifies to the success of the control 
veasures that have been applied in the 
voustry, rather than dependence upon 
process, 

With this as background, I will read 

committee’s report. I wish to call 
attention, however, that this does not 
er all technological practices in use 

‘his country today. For example, we 

not suggesting processes where rotat- 
cookers are used, nor are we making 
mendations for still processes at 
iperatures higher than 212°F. Where 
e or other practices not covered by 
report are in question, the canner 
ild seek advice of a laboratory con- 
ed with the canning industry. 


PROCESSING OF TOMATO JUICE 
il procedures included in this state- 
it earry the qualifications that strict 
ntion be paid to clean up procedures 
order to hold to a minimum contam- 
‘ion by spoilage organisms. This in- 
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By E. J. CAMERON, Director, 


National Canners Association’s 
Washington Research Laboratory 


Before Canning Problems Conference at 
the Annual Convention of the National 
Canners Association, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, February, 1946. 


volves such things as elimination of 
wooden equipment, thorough washing 
several times daily of tanks, conveyor 
belts, juice machines, etc., dismantling of 
pumps and fillers to insure adequate 
cleaning, and rigid inspection to see that 
the clean up is efficiently carried out. Of 
the five procedures described, only the 
first can be relied on to protect against 
contamination by heat resistant organ- 
isms of the B. thermoacidurans type. 
These organisms may cause flat sour or 
swell type spoilage. 


1. METHOD OF HANDLING CANS FILLED 
WITH PRESTERILIZED JUICE 

Tomato juice may be presterilized by 
heating in continuous heat exchangers to 
temperatures substantially above the 
boiling point. A common practice is to 
provide a sterilization of time and tem- 
perature equivalent to about 7/10 of a 
minute at 250°. This procedure mini- 
mizes the chances of survival of the flat 
souring organism, B. thermoacidurans. 
In order to provide an equivalent degree 
of protection against this organism in a 
conventional steam cook, it would be 
necessary to process No. 1 cans of tomato 
juice for 140 minutes at 212°F. Because 
the juice must be cooled below the boiling 
point for filling into non-sterile cans it is 
necessary to make provision for the 
sterilization of the containers. For No. 
10 cans, a closing temperature of 190 to 
195°F. (which may be provided by a fill- 
ing temperature of not less than 195°F.) 
should provide for the container sterili- 
zation if the cans are held before cooling 
for not less than three minutes. For 
smaller cans, slightly higher closing tem- 
peratures are suggested; for instance, 
195° to 200°F. From theoretical con- 
siderations, an equivalent container 
sterilization is provided by a 200 to 
250°F. closing temperature followed by a 
one-minute hold before cooling. In order 
to provide for sterilization of the can 
cover, it is well to invert the cans as they 
leave the closing machine. Inoculating 
experiments have shown this to be a 
necessary procedure, if sterilization of 
the cover is to be assured. If necessary 
to wash the cans after closing, water at 
not less than 200°F. should be used. 
There are practical difficulties that some- 


times make it impossible to maintain a 
minimum closing temperature of 200°F. 
(requiring a filler bowl temperature of 
not less than 205°F.) in every can, and 
therefore, the safer procedure is to use 
the longer holding time of three minutes. 
In addition, more difficulty will be expe- 
rienced with slack filled and paneled cans 
with the higher closing temperature. 
While recognizing the feasibility of re- 
ducing the holding time with an increase 
in closing temperature without impair- 
ing the efficiency of the sterilization, it 
is evident that the adoption of the 
shorter-time-higher-closing temperature 
procedure removes some of the canner’s 
operating safety factor. 


2. METHOD OF HANDLING JUICE WITHOUT 
EITHER A RETORT OR A PRESTERILIZATION 
PROCEDURE 


In some plants not equipped to pre- 
sterilize tomato juice, the product is hot 
filled, given a holding period in air, and 
then water cooled. It is possible to pre- 
heat this juice to obtain a closing tem- 
perature of 200-205°F. (provided by a 
minimum filler bowl temperature of 
205°F.), and hold the inverted hot cans 
before cooling, for a time sufficient to 
complete the sterilization of the juice 
and the inside surface of the can and 
cover. As for Method 1, inversion of 
the cans at closing is desirable. Any re- 
duction in temperature due to washing 
with cold water after closing will reduce 
the sterilizing value. Therefore, it is 
important, if cans require washing after 
closing, that water at not less than 
200°F. be used. The holding time re- 
quired before cooling depends on a num- 
ber of factors which are difficult to 
evaluate. Under some near ideal condi- 
tions, it may be possible to use this 
process successfully with a holding time 
as low as three minutes although this 
heat treatment does not carry the pro- 
tection provided by conventional boiling 
water processes nor does it provide any 
significant protection against organisms 
such as B. thermoacidurans. 


3. METHOD OF HANDLING CANS WHICH 
ARE TO BE AIR-COOLED FOLLOWING 
HOT FILLING 


This method involves relatively high 
labor costs and space requirements. In 
canneries equipped for air cooling other 
products, it is often advantageous to 
handle tomato juice by this procedure. 
In such cases, it is suggested that No. 
2% and smaller can sizes be closed at 
not less than 195°F. (which may be pro- 
vided by a filler bowl temperature of not 
less than 200°F.) and that larger can 
sizes be closed at 190°F. (which may be 
provided by a filler bowl temperature of 
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not less than 195°F.). If necessary to 
wash the cans after closing, water at not 
less than 200°F. should be used. Care 
should be taken to see that the cans are 
inverted after closing and ricked or 
stacked to allow air circulation between 
cans, otherwise they will not cool prop- 
erly and difficulties associated with hot 
storage will be encountered. These diffi- 
culties are loss in quality of the product 
and reduced container service life. 


4. METHOD OF HANDLING CANS PROCESSED 
IN BOILING WATER IN CONVENTIONAL 
MANNER WITHOUT AGITATION 

Suggested boiling water processes for 
tomato juice are listed below: 


Initial 
Can Size Temp. Time 
170°F 35 min. 
180°F 30 min. 
190°F 20 min. 
200°F 10 min. 
170°F 40 min. 
190°F 25 min. 
195°F 15 min. 
200°F 10 min. 
170°F 60 min. 
180°F 45 min. 
190° F 30 min. 
195°F 15 min. 
200°F 10 min. 
180°F 70 min. 
190° F 35 min. 
195°F 15 min. 


The initial temperature is the tem- 
perature of the juice at the time the 
process is started. A systematic check 
should be made to ascertain if the in- 
tended initial temperature is maintained. 


5. METHOD OF PROCESSING JUICE IN CON- 
TINUOUS AGITATING TYPE OF COOKER 


Tomato juice is sometimes processed 
in cookers designed for revolving the 
cans or spinning them rapidly about 
their axis while in a water bath or spray 
at temperatures near boiling. Substan- 
tially lower times are required in this 
type of cooker than for the steam retort 
type of cooker described under Method 4. 
The specific times required are depend- 
ent on a number of factors such as head- 
space, rate of rotation, etc. Processing 
times for this type of cooker can best be 
established by measurement of the can 
temperatures under the specific process- 
ing conditions involved. In some sections 
of the country, it is necessary to attain 
final temperatures of 205°F. for juice 
which is to be water cooled, to provide 
protection against spoilage organisms of 
the Cl. pasteurianum type. For juice 
which is to be air cooled, a final tempera- 
ture of 195°F. has been found to be 
satisfactory. Somewhat lower final tem- 
peratures than these may be satisfactory 
if the Cl. pasteurianum organism is not 
a contaminant, but in any case this pro- 
cessing method is not considered adequate 
to prevent spoilage caused by organisms 
of the B. thermoacidurans type. 


KRAUT PROMOTION 


A nationwide public relations program 
to enhance the prestige and increase the 
use and sale of sauerkraut has_ been 
undertaken by the National Kraut Pack- 
ers Association. In announcing the 
program, Alden C. Smith of Shiocton, 
Wis., president of the association, said: 
“The basic purpose of the new public re- 
lations program is to increase the con- 
sumption of sauerkraut by publicizing 
old and new uses and recipes. The old 
cliche that sauerkraut is ‘the poor man’s 
food and the rich man’s medicine’ must 
be eradicated and the ‘social status’ of 
sauerkraut raised. Our program will 
seek to publicize sauerkraut as a health- 
ful, appetizing, and delicious food suit- 
able to grace any table. We shall seek 
to stress sauerkraut as an American food 
and to erase the popular conception of 
it as a predominantly German food.” 


The story of sauerkraut is expected to 
be told through the woman’s and news 
pages of newspapers, homemakers’ maga- 
zines, in health columns, over the radio, 
and by other media. Theodore R. Sills 
& Co., New York and Chicago, will han- 
dle the promotion. 


MORE FOODS DECONTROLLED 


Continuing its decontrol program, the 
Office of Price Administration May 14, 
exempted from price ceilings all sales of 
about a hundred miscellaneous products 
or groups of products, most of them food 
items, that are not significant in the cost 
of living or in business costs. Principal 
canned food items exempted are beets, 
okra, soybeans and turnip greens. 


The action, effective May 15, 1946, also 
broadens six previous exemptions to in- 
clude both imports and domestic produc- 
tion of the same item, and extends a 
previous exemption of lobster products 
to include canned lobster products. 


Some of the food products exempted 
are: Anchovies in brine (imported and 
domestic) ; Anchovies and anchovy paste, 
canned (imported and domestic); An- 
chovy sprats (imported); Cod liver, 
canned (imported and domestic); Cod 
liver paste, canned (imported and domes- 
tic); Crabmeat specialties, canned (im- 
ported and domestic). This includes, but 
is not limited to, cakes and cocktails; 
Fish cakes, canned and frozen; Fish 
chowders, canned; Shad, canned; Shark 
fillets, salted (imported and domestic) ; 
Vinegar cured herring; Vinegar cured 
herring products (imported and domes- 
tic); Banana powder, dehydrated, im- 
ported; Beets, canned; Cocoanut paste 
(domestic and imported); Dates (im- 
ported); Fig juice, canned; Garbanzo 
beans; Garlic juice; Hearts of Palms, 
canned (imported); Kumquats, canned; 
Dried Mushrooms, sliced or cubed (im- 
ported and domestic); Okra, canned; 
Onion juice; Papaya juice; soybeans, 
canned; Soups, dry and dehydrated; 
Turnip greens, canned. 


LIMA BEAN ACREAGE 


An increase of slightly more than ‘1 
per cent in the acreage intended to he 
planted to green lima beans for process- 
ing is indicated for 1946. This indicated 
increase over the acreage planted in 1945 
is based on acreage “intentions” reports 
received by U.S.D.A. from canners and 
freezers late in April. 


If these early season plans are carried 
out, the 1946 plantings will total 75,050 
acres. This prospective total compares 
with the 1945 planted acreage of 67,410 
acres and is about 40 per cent above the 
1935-44 average plantings of 53,670 
acres. The acreage total intended for 
this year has been exceeded only once— 
in 1942 when 75,630 acres were planted. 


New York, New Jersey and Ohio are 
the only important States where the 
acreage-intentions for 1946 are less than 
the 1945 planted acreages. In most of 
the other leading States the percentage 
increase in plantings for 1946 over 1945 
ranges from 5 per cent in Pennsylvania 
to 51 per cent in California. 

Loss of acreage planted to green lima 
beans for processing has averaged about 
7 per cent annually during the past 10 
years. If loss occurs in 1946 in line with 
the 10-year average, a planting of 75,050 
acres will result in about 69,800 acres for 
harvest. This compares with 58,340 
acres harvested in 1945 and the 10-year 
average of 50,050 acres. 

The 1935-44 average yield of green 
lima beans for processing is 1,115 pounds 
per acre. The harvest of 69,800 acres in 
1946, with yields in line with the aver- 
age of 1,115 pounds per acre, would give 
a production of about 38,900 tons for 
canning and freezing. This compares 
with 34,900 tons produced in 1945 and 
the average of 27,720 tons. 


MINIATURE COOKER 


“Miniature pressure cooker” is another 


name for the can, says the Can Manu- — 


facturers Institute in a new series of ful! 
page ads placed in women’s magazines 
and Sunday newspaper’ supplements. 
These ads highlight the process of cook- 
ing food inside the already-sealed can, 
saving nutrients that are often lost when 
fresh farm products are shipped long dis- 
tances or improperly prepared. 

Vitamin conservation, how exposure 
and light rob fresh foods of their good- 
ness between farm and table, is a recur: 
rent theme in the CMI story. The cop) 
stresses the speed with which farm prod 
ucts are transported to modern canner 
ies, when they are canned and sealec 
within a few hours of harvesting. 

Designed to stimulate the overall sal: 
of canned food products, these ads wil 
appear in the May issues of McCall’s 
Better Homes and Gardens, Good House 
keeping, Parents, and Metropolitan Sun 
day newspapers, reaching a circulatior 
of over 18,000,000. 
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FLAVOR--CONSUMERS FIRST CONSIDERATION 


U. S. Grade Labeling 2nd, Brands 3rd, Price 4th in Consumer Buying 
Preference Survey Reveals—Despite Inefficient Labor Most Products 
Grade Out Higher Than Indicated on the Label—By BETTER PROFITS 


Probably the majority of all canners 
reading THE CANNING TRADE have re- 
ceived their copy of the eight page book- 
let of The U. S. Inspected Food Educa- 
tional Service. It is equally safe to say 
that not all have analyzed it as com- 
pletely as may be necessary to learn as 
much as one can from it. First of all let’s 
remember that the booklet was written 
after an investigation conducted by the 
Ellen H. Richards Institute of The Penn- 
sylvania State College. It is also im- 
portant to know that 1300 people were 
interviewed in stores after purchases 
were made. 558 of these were visited 
later in their homes. Responses were 
from all ages, types, and all back- 
grounds. Six representative types of 
stores were selected and used throughout 
the State of Pennsylvania. They were, 
a metropolitan department store, two 
metropolitan budget markets, a market 
in a mining area, a market in a College 
community and a market in an indus- 
trial and agricultural center. Readers 
will agree I am sure, that these were fair 
selections of trading outlets for the pur- 
pose the investigators had in mind. 


Pre-war conditions were studied from 
1941 to 1943, data were analyzed from 
1943 to 1945. The purpose of the in- 
vestigation was to determine the basis 
for buying, as well as actual purchasing 
performance, as affected by Govern- 
ment’s voluntary U. S. Continuous Grad- 
‘v as based on certain economic factors. 
{ is well to remember that the complete 
tudy: “A Canned Fruit and Vegetable 
~onsumer Survey,” was available at fifty 
“nts each from Ellen H. Richards In- 

‘tute, School of Chemistry and Physics, 

ie Pennsylvania State College, State 

lege, Pennsylvania. 


THE TEST 


hose of you who have studied this 
klet carefully may give yourselves no 
easiness. I’m going to ramble around 
it a bit, picking out here and there, an 
n which appeals to me particularly. 
»ht smack dab in the middle of the 
ue, in the double page spread, we find 
nething that should give the average 
mer and all of them in fact, a big 
‘! When considering the facts to be 
-ered immediately, we should remem- 
* that canned fruits and vegetables 
ught as these were in open markets, 
ry considerably in the length of time 
ey have been in the can. Frankly, 
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some were quite possibly not at the peak 
of packing grade when examined. The 
question was: “How nearly does the 
grade on the label at the time of retail 
purchase conform to the grade at the 
time of production?” 


All grades tested showed 90.0% were 
the same when tested as when first 
graded. Most all grades showed 7.1% 
were higher when tested than indicated 
by label. Only 2.9% tested lower when 
purchased than when first graded as in- 
dicated by label. This, after the short- 
ages of experienced employees we have 
had to put up with the past few years 
in the canning business ought to make 
every canner stick out his chest in exulta- 
tion over such a showing. In fairness to 
U. S. Continuous Grade Labeling we also 
point out that 98.0% tested the same as 
indicated by the label while 2.0% tested 
higher than was indicated by the label. 
This is as we expected the findings to be. 
However, as pointed out, it seems as if 
every canner ought to take considerable 
pride in the record. 


From the oldest subscriber to THE 
CANNING TRADE to the youngest, you all 
know THE CANNING TRADE has always 
carried the banner of higher quality in 
canned foods. Higher quality has come 
to mean better “flavor,” and it is inter- 
esting to note again that another author- 
ity says that where a single factor in- 
fluencing purchasing was in question, 
16.9% of those interviewed looked first 
to “Flavor.” This was the highest per- 
centage among nine possible determining 
factors influencing sales. 


Those who have been building con- 
sumer followings during the past will be 
gratified that brand reputation came 
third in the list, 8.9%, right after U. S. 
Grade markings, 9.4%. Having been in 
both ends of canned foods merchandising, 
on the canner’s side definitely, and again 
with wholesalers, it gives the writer a 
big kick to see this survey again scotch 
the rumor that price is everything, espe- 
cially a cut price. “Price” came fourth 
in the listing, 7.4% and that’s about 
where the average distributor has always 
placed it when determining merchandis- 
ing policies. 


WITH THE CONSUMER-BUYERS 

Confidentially, it may seem to many, 
as it does to me, that U. S. Inspected 
Foods Educational Service stuck their 


corporate neck out a wee bit when ask- 
ing the following question: “What kind 
of Person uses U. S. Grade labeling as 
the sole basis of selection?” However, 
it is sufficient for our purposes to repeat 
the summary of comment as given on the 
booklet: “Many leaders of the community 
think U. S. Continuous Grade labeling 
is more important than any other factor 
in selecting canned fruits and vegetables. 
Specifically, 15.2% felt this way in the 
Professional Group, 36.0% in the farm 
group, 25.8% among those rating highest 
in their correct use of English, 24.0% in 
the group who were best groomed and 
19.4% among those with college 
educations. 


One more quoted question from the 
leaflet and we are through for this 
column. “What kind of canned fruits 
and vegetables do women buy?” 100% 
equals all types of canned fruits and 
vegetables purchased by consumer, given 
an equal opportunity to select all types. 
26% bought U. S. Grade A, 24% pur- 
chased U. S. Grade B, while 5% bought 
U. S. Grade C. 8% bought ordinary 
Grade A, 5% Grade B, 14% Grade C. 
10% bought nationally advertised brands 
while 8% took home fruits and vege- 
tables in cans that were not graded and 
not nationally advertised. 


Consumer preferences are brought out 
even more plainly in other questions 
asked and answered in this investiga- 
tion, but it is not the purpose of the 
writer to engage wholly in an attempt 
to rush more canners into U. S. Con- 
tinuous Inspection Grading and labeling. 
Thinking readers will be interested in 
noting again the proven preference of 
consumers for flavorful canned foods. 
They will also note that more and more 
consumers are apparently growing to de- 
pend on known, plain designations on 
labels as to the quality to be expected in 
the can. If the U. S. Continuous In- 
spection and Grading service furnishes 
this to the necessary degree and to the 
satisfaction of more and more canners 
all the time, maybe you had better in- 
vestigate the possibility of applying the 
plan to your operations. Your sales and 
profits might increase if you did this! 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


NCA BOARD PROGRAM 


Discussion of the 1946 program on 
canned foods with representatives of the 
Office of Price Administration and the 
Department of Agriculture, decision on 
the time and place for the 1947 National 
Convention, and a number of matters re- 
lating to the National Association’s ser- 
vice, will be principle features on the 
program of the mid-year meeting of the 
NCA Board of Directors May 22 and 23 
at the Shoreham Hotel, Wash., D. C. 

Geoffrey Baker of OPA will speak at 
the luncheon on May 22, after which the 
meeting will take up the discussion of 
this year’s Government canned foods 
program. <A feature of the Directors 
Meeting will be a visit by Board mem- 
bers, two-thirds of which are newly 
elected, to NCA headquarters and an 
explanation of the functioning of the 
various divisions of the staff. 

President Fred A. Stare will open 
Wednesday’s session and explain the pro- 
cedure followed in the appointment of 
this year’s association’s committees. The 
balance of the morning session will be 
given up to the reports of the various 
NCA committees, concluding with the 
report of the Planning Committee. 


MAINE DATES 


F. Webster Browne, Secretary of the 
Maine Canners Association, has an- 
nounced that the Summer Meeting of the 
Association will be held at Lakewood, 
near Skowhegan, Maine, on Monday and 
Tuesday, June 10 and 11. 


FROZEN FOOD SALES 


Food chains are developing frozen 
foods sales rapidly, according to George 
E. Phillips of H. C. Bohack & Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who told a meeting of 
frozen food interests in New York this 
week that his company’s volume is grow- 
ing to the point where such foods will 
account for 10% of all retail sales in 
the not too distant future. 

This means, Mr. Phillips declared, that 
quick frozen foods are destined to be- 
come a major department. 


JOINS MICHAEL-LEONARD 


After more than three years of service 
with Uncle Sam’s Armed Forces, O. J. 
Thompson, honorably discharged last 
month, has joined the Michael-Leonard 
Company, prominent seedsmen of Sioux 
City, Iowa and Chicago, and will repre- 
sent the firm in the Eastern States cov- 
ering the Tri-States, Pennsylvania, New 
York and New England. Mr. Thompson 
and H. E. Daugherty of the Sioux City 
office, are making a trip through the ter- 
ritory at the present time. 
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COAL FOR CANNERS 


Solid Fuels Administration has assured 
emergency coal for food processors who 
have less than ten days supply on hand. 
An order, issued May 7, will make 
emergency coal available provided food 
processors certify in writing to the retail 
dealer, lake or tidewater dock operator, 
that they have less than a ten days sup- 
ply on hand. 


SUGAR FOR FRUIT CANNERS 


Fruit canners who prior to March 15, 
1946 were granted a provisional allow- 
ance for a packing season which had not 
ended by that date, have been given a 
continuance of the provisional allowance 
to complete their packing season, based 
on the computation used for determining 
their provisional allowance or 90 per 
cent of the average amount of sugar used 
per case for that kind of fruit in 1941, 
whichever is the greater. On March 15, 
OPA issued an order cutting their allow- 
ance to 90 per cent of their 1941 base. 
Realizing the hardship that was placed 
on many canners as a result of this cut, 
and which would result in the water 
packing of a good portion of their pack, 
Amendment 12 to the rationing order, 
effective May 14, was issued, granting 
the additional sugar. 


BUYS ROXANNA PLANTS 


The Churngold Corporation, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has bought the Roxanna Can- 
ning Company, Lebanon, Ohio, which has 
canning plants at Waynesville and Rox- 
anna, Ohio, and will continue to pack 
corn, adding other products as conditions 
permit. 


PRATT PHILLIPS ORGANIZES 


The firm of Pratt D. Phillips & Sons, 
Inc., has been organized at Salisbury, 
Maryland and will operate the factory 
previously run by The Pratt Company. 
Tomatoes and Tomato Juice will be 
canned this season. 


MAY 1 STOCKS 


Figures released by National Canners 
Association’s Division of Statistics show 
the following stocks of canned foods in 
canners hands as of May 1 this year: 

PEAS—1,227,000 cases 24/2. 

CORN—1,460,000 cases 24/2. 

TOMATO JUICE—1,245,000 cases 24/2. 

Stocks in canners hands May 1 a year 
ago were: 

PEAS—409,000 cases 24/2. 

CORN—733,000 cases 24/2. 

TOMATO JUICE—1,656,000 cases 24/2. 

Of the Pea stocks on hand 295,000 
actual cases are Alaskas and 890,000 
actual cases are Sweets. 


1945 OKRA PACK 


The 1945 pack of canned okra and 
canned okra and tomatoes amounted to 
283,605 actual cases as compared to 239,- 
985 actual cases in 1944, according to 
figures compiled by the National Canners 
Association’s Division of Statistics. The 
major portion of the pack was in No. 2 
eans. Principal states packing okra and 
tomatoes are Louisiana, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, Mississippi and 
Pennsylvania, with Louisiana packing 
the greater part of the United States 
total. 


1945 TUNA PACK 


The production of canned tuna by 
California’s packers in 1945 totaled 
3,546,658 standard cases of 48/7 ounce 
cans. 

The mackerel pack produced by Cali- 
fornia canners in 1945 was 635,889 
standard cases of 48/1. 


72 Students from 22 States, the Dominion of Canada and Yugoslavia are regis 
tered for the Frozen Food Locker Operators School which began March 26 and wil 
run through May 30 at Ohio State University. The program begins with an how’: 
lecture each morning from 8 to 9 o’clock and the rest of the time is spent in the 


various laboratories on the campus. 
Professor H. D. Brown, front center. 
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“Could I help it if they gave me 


quick service?” 


We yield to no one in our re- 
spect for the men in white... 
for the swiftness with which they 
answer calls of distress. But 
we're right speedy, too, when 
our customers yell for help. In 
order to deliver quick repair 
service, Crown has fast stepping, 
capable mechanics located stra- 
tegically throughout the land. 
For, naturally, when a battery 


of closing machines, say, acts 
up ornery, the boss man wants 
the quick fix, but good. As a 
Crown customer he gets it. It’s 
one of the many advantages of 
using Crown cans. 


FINE METAL CONTAINERS 


CROWN CAN COMPANY e¢ PHILADELPHIA « Division Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. e Baltimore; Maryland 
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PLANTS BY PLANE 


D. E. Winebrenner Company, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania canners, last week brought 
in from Georgia about three tons of 
tomato plants by American Airline 
freight plane. The plants were pulled in 
Georgia on Monday afternoon, placed in 
burlap bags and hauled to the Tifton 
Airport where a. big twin motored 
freight plane had been waiting for some 
40 minutes until the task of gathering 
approximately 200,000 plants was com- 
pleted. The three tons of plants were 
placed in the heat controlled compart- 
ment of the big plane where a constant 
temperature of 50 degrees was main- 
tained. The plane took off at 6:30 P. M. 
and at 10:35 P. M., four hours and five 
minutes later, set down on the runway 
at the Baltimore Municipal Airport 
where Winebrenner’s truck was waiting 
and rushed them to the plant at Han- 
over, where they arrived about six hours 
after they had been pulled in Georgia. 
Another six or seven hours later Wine- 
brenner’s contract growers and company 
men were setting the plants in Pennsyl- 
vania soil. Growers said that they were 
the nicest and freshest Georgia plants 
they had ever received. The experiment 
is expected to be repeated this week, only 
on a larger scale, when 9 tons of plants 
will be brought in. The company has 
long been obtaining its tomato plants in 
the South but by taking to the air is able 
to reduce the time in transit from days 
to hours. Transportation by air elimi- 
nates a great deal of weather hazard as 
it is possible to arrange to have them 
received at a time when the weather is 
most certain to be satisfactory for 
planting. 


HOUSING TRANSIENT 
WORKERS 


To make sure that all perishable food 
produced this season is harvested and 
processed the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion has under way a pro- 
gram whereby tents, cots and messing 
equipment will be provided from surplus 
stocks for 50,000 transient workers en- 
gaged in the harvesting and processing 
of perishable foods this season. 


INDIANA DATES 


The Fall Meeting of the Indiana Can- 
ners Association will be held at the 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, November 
21 and 22, Secretary A. F. Dreyer has 
announced. 


TOLLEY RESIGNS FROM BAE 


Howard R. Tolley has resigned as 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to become chief economist and 
director of the Division of Economics and 
Marketing in the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. His 
resignation was announced by Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson, and 
became effective May 15. 
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DISTRIBUTORS NOTES 


WEST COAST NOTES 


BOOS HEADS BROKERS 
COMMITTEE 


Revealing the launching of an ex- 
panded program of merchandising by 
food brokers, J. O. Crawford, National 
Chairman of the National Food Brokers 
Association, has announced that a new 
Merchandising Committee has been set 
up by the association, replacing the 
organization’s former Grocery Confer- 
ence Committee. 

The new committee, which is headed 
by Walter P. Boos of Cleveland, is made 
up of representative food brokers in 
many of the nation’s principal marketing 
centers. 

The functions of the new committee 
are broader and much more flexible than 
the limitations of the previous conference 
group. Its over-all objectives will be to 
assist members of the National Food 
Brokers Association in merchandising 
methods and problems; promote con- 
tinued understanding between food pro- 
cessors and manufacturers marketing 
through brokerage channels; and to co- 
ordinate, through the association’s na- 
tional headquarters, merchandising in- 
formation, methods and experiences of 
brokers under actual operating condi- 
tions. 

In addition, the expanded committee 
will seek to further develop the co-ordina- 
tion between food brokers and all chan- 
nels of distribution in the food and allied 
fields. 


ENTERS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


Jacob I. Demick, with some 20 years 
experience in the sale of imported and 
domestic food specialties, including sar- 
dines, anchovies, olive oil, spices and 
cheese, has established his own food 
brokerage business with offices at 105 
Hudson Street, New York City. 


SALES MANAGER 


“Bill” Williams has been released from 
the service after four years as flight 
officer in the ATC overseas, and has re- 
turned as sales manager for the Dan 
Williams Brokerage Co., of Charleston, 
W. Va. 


IN BROKER FIELD 


Wm. Galper, for many years assistant 
grocery buyer with Hillman’s Pure 
Foods, Chicago, has joined the staff of 
Quality Food Specialties Co., Chicago 
food brokers, following his release from 
the armed forces. 


ENLARGES STAFF 


Glatz Bros., Peoria, Ill., food brokers, 
announce that August Glatz has joined 
the company’s sales staff in that city, 
and that Robert Glatz is joining the com- 
pany’s Springfield, IIll., organization. 
Both have recently been released from 
service overseas with the armed forces. 


HUNT ACQUIRES DREW 
BUSINESS 


In another step forward in its expan- 
sion program, Hunt Foods, Inc., has an- 
nounced that it has purchased the 
physical assets of the Drew Canning 
Company at Campbell, California. The 
Drew Company is reported to have had a 
sales volume of more than $4,000,000 
last year, of which over ninety per cent 
was in fruit products. 

The Drew plant is located near San 
Jose, in the heart of California’s largest 
fruit growing area. It was organized in 
1932 by Fred Drew, who has taken an 
active part in the canning industry both 
locally and nationally for many years. 
Drew’s production has been built up to 
a 750,000 case annual pack. 

The Drew Company is the third acqui- 
sition made by the Hunt organization 
during the past six'months. Hunt ac- 
quired the California Conserving Com- 
pany and its C-H-B line of condiments, 
pickles, and tomato products by merger 
recently, in addition to Guggenhime and 
Company, west coast dried fruit packers. 


ON BIG BOARD—Hunt Foods, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif., fast growing West Coast 
food concern, has been advised that its 
common stock has been authorized for 
listing on the New York stock exchange. 
This concern is working toward national 
distribution for its products. 


NEW OLIVE FIRM— The Grogan Olive 
Company has been organized at Los 
Angeles, Calif., with a capital stock of 
$20,000, by B. M. Spencer, Alhambra, 
Calif., E. Brown and E. Farwell. 


DAMAGE SUIT—In a triple damage and 
injunction suit, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration seeks to recover $1,000,000 
from the California Packing Corpora- 
tion for alleged price violations. The 
hearing is being held before Federal 
Judge Louis F. Goodman at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., with the OPA claiming that 
the corporation levied a two per cent 
“promotion service” charge and a two 
and one-half per cent brokerage charge 
on wholesalers and retailers for Del 
Monte brand canned foods. 


ALASKA WORKERS BY AIR—The Bristo! 
Bay Packing Company, whose salmor 
cannery is located at Naknek, Alaska, 
transported a staff of machinists to the 
plant by air to get the equipment ir 
order before the fishing season starts 
This is the first time that cannery work 
ers have been flown to the job. 


MEXICAN LABOR — Announcement ha 
been made that in keeping with an agree- 
ment made recently between the Mexica) 
and United States Governments, 54,00' 
Mexican agricultural workers will be em 
ployed in the Middle Western and West 
ern United States for a period of si> 
months. Many will be employed in th: 
sugar beet areas. 
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VISION in your needs,—CHARACTER in presenting them 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BANK st. BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY puone: 473 


AYARS HI-SPEED 9 Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
SSL sand CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


JUICE 
BRINER 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. _ Fills 


more whole and even 
Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 
hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


CORN 


PRINCEVILLE, ILL., May 15—Corn: Just 
starting to plant. Season late due to 
cold wet weather. Moisture conditions 
okay for at least another week. 

MORRISTOWN, IND., May 13—Corn: Will 
start planting yellow corn this week, 
weather permitting. Will not start plant- 
ing Country Gentlemen before May 20 
to 22. Total corn acreage 71 per cent 
of 1945; 50 per cent of normal. 

ROCHESTER, IND., May 15—Corn: First 
plantings this week. It has been too cold 
for an early planting. 

MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, May 13—Corn: 
Our acreage is normal. Plantings are just 
starting. Soil has worked up better this 
spring than usual so is in excellent con- 
dition for planting. 

BUCKEYSTOWN, MD., May 14—Sweet 
Corn: Acreage hard to secure due to 
fears of labor shortage and government 
reports that there will be much higher 
prices for field corn. Just planting. 

DE GRAFF, OHIO, May 10—Corn: Acre- 
age normal; ground in good condition; 
plantings starting 10 days early; first 
plantings just going in the ground. 

HANOVER, PA., May 10—Corn: 100 per 
cent acreage. Planting now in progress. 

SOMERSET, PA., May 11—Corn: Acreage 
85 per cent of 1945. Will start planting 
week of May 12. 

CLEARFIELD, UTAH, May 10—Corn: 
Planting now and have a larger acreage 
this year. 

CAMBRIA, WIS., May 13—Corn: Just be- 
ginning to plant; acreage 100 per cent 
of 1945. 

CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., May 13—Corn: 
This weather Bowles us over and Byrnes 
us up. No rain; freezing temperatures 
nightly; furnace fires all the time. Do 
you think it advisable to apply to Wash- 
ington for a Senate investigation of 
weather conditions and make any mois- 
ture discovery retroactive to May 1? It’s 
possible. 

COBB, WIS., May 13—Corn: Just started 
to plant. Cold and dry. 


COLUMBUS, WIS., May 11—Corn: Just 
starting to plant but ground too dry to 
expect much planting till after rain 
comes and soil warms up. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS., May 15—Corn: Just 
started planting. Ground in good con- 


dition. 
PEAS 

PRINCEVILLE, ILL., May 15— Peas: 
Below normal because of cold wet 
weather and two killing frosts. 

MORRISTOWN, IND., May 13 — Peas: 
Acreage 83 per cent of normal. Peas 
blooming; crop as a whole about 90 per 
cent of normal for this date. Early 
plantings were damaged by drought. 
Second plantings making good headway 


since rain. Third plantings about to 
catch up with second plantings. Should 
have fair pack so far as size is con- 
cerned. 

ROCHESTER, IND., May 15—Peas: Crop 
normal for this time of year. Light 
frost on Saturday, May 11; no apparent 
damage. Northern section of State has 
been too dry. 

MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, May 13—Peas: 
We have the same acreage as former 
years. The seed was planted under al- 
most ideal conditions and practically all 
stands are very good. Some fields are 
about 8 inches high. We have had two 
nights of heavy freeze and it is too early 
to say what the effect of this will be. 

NORTH ROSE, N. Y., May 14—Peas: Per- 
fect planting and growing conditions. 
Crop in ground three weeks earlier than 
normal. 

WATERLOO, N. Y., May 11—Peas: 1763 
acres; this is about 100 acres over the 
normal average. Due to lack of rain and 
warm weather the peas are very uneven 
and growing very little. 

DE GRAFF, OHIO, May 10—Peas: Acre- 
age cut about 10 per cent. Growing con- 
ditions very good with prospective yield 
as much as normal even with reduced 
acreage. 

MILTON, ORE., May 7, 1946 — Peas: 
Acreage 100 per cent of normal. Mois- 
ture needed in next 10 days on early 
peas. 

HANOVER, PA., May 10—Peas: Acreage 
100 per cent. Weather has been dry; 
growth has been slow and vines short. 


SOMERSET, PA., May 11—Peas: Early 
plantings through the ground approxi- 
mately two inches. Excellent germina- 
tion. Planting of sweets will be com- 
pleted by May 18. 

CLEARFIELD, UTAH, May 10—Peas: At 
the present time peas are beginning to 
blossom and so far the prospective yield 
is very good. Today we are having 
stormy and cool weather. 

CAMBRIA, WIS., May 13—Peas: 90 per 
cent planted. First planting has good 
stand; later planting very uneven on 
account of soil being very dry. 85 per 
cent of 1945 acreage. 

CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., May 13—Peas: 
This weather Bowles us over and Byrnes 
us up. No rain; freezing temperatures 
nightly; furnace fires all the time. First 
planting is in. We stopped planting until 
it warms up and we get rain. Do you 
think it advisable to apply to Washington 
for a Senate investigation of weather 
conditions and make any moisture dis- 
covery retroactive to May 1? It’s 
possible. 


COBB, WIS., May 13—Peas: Cold and 
dry. Should say smaller than average 
yield indicated. Rain and warm weather 
could change this. 


COLUMBUS, wIS., May 11 — Pees: 
Ground very dry; need a good soaking 
rain of an inch or two. Have not had a 
good rain this spring; just light showe:s. 
Have had several frosts and light freezes 
doing some damage. Hard freezes pre- 
dicted for night of May 11. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., May 15 — Peas: 
Planting completed. First plantings 
seem to be coming through normally but 
the weather is cool and growth is slow. 
Some of the later plantings lying dor- 
mant and some coming up irregularly 
because of lack of moisture. We need 
considerable rain. 


TOMATOES 


MORRISTOWN, IND., May 13—Tomatoes: 
Acreage 145 per cent of 1945. Will set 
first plant May 15. Soil in good shape. 


MARSHALLTOWN, I0WA, May 13—Toma- 
toes: We have about 300 acres direct 
seeded that was up when the frost hit. 
Do not know the extent of the damage 
yet. Just beginning to transplant with 
Southern plants. We are in hopes that 
the frost has not done too much damage, 
although the temperature got down to 25 
degrees in some parts of our growing 
area. 


WATERLOO, N. Y., May 11—Tomatoes: 
Will have 350 acres contracted, which is 
50 to 75 acres over the average year. The 
Northern plants look very good although 
the recent cold weather is holding them 
back somewhat. The Southern plants 
from North Carolina have been held back 


‘due to the excessive rains. 


DE GRAFF, OHIO, May 10—Tomatoes: 
Acreage increased about 20 per cent. No 
plantings as yet; will start about May 15. 


HANOVER, PA., May 10—Tomatoes: 75 
per cent acreage. Planting now in 
progress. 


CLEARFIELD, UTAH, May 10—Tomatoes: 
Farmers now setting plants. 


OTHER ITEMS 


PRINCEVILLE, ILL., May 15—Asparagus: 
Killed completely by frosts twice, but 
beginning to produce in large volume 
now. 


MORRISTOWN, IND., May 13—Pumpkin: 
Will start planting May 25. Only half 
enough acreage contracted and very lit‘le 
going into the corn. 


NORTH ROSE, N. Y., May 14—Sour 
Cherries: Just in bloom. Some injury 
reported. Apples and other fruits: Com- 
ing into bloom. 


WATERLOO, N. Y., May 11—Beets: H:. ve 
130 acres contracted which is 100 to 150 
acres under the average year. Since ive 
are buying on a size grade the expec ed 
yield per acre will probably be two-thi-ds 
of normal. 

Snap Beans: 104 acres contracid, 
which is 50 acres under normal. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., May 15—Beets: J ist 


started planting. Ground in good ¢:n- 


dition. 
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4 PEA 
HULLING 
EQUIPMENT 


A 


We design and manufacture 
equipment for the threshing of 
green peasand lima beans with 
the realization that our name is 
a symbol of quality and econ- 
omy to hundreds of users. 


Just as rapidly as supplies of 
materials and labor increase, 
the amount of our equipment 
ALL K | N DS 6 available will be increased. We 

) of regret that we were obliged to 

vl refuse many orders that were 

| offered us for the 1946 season. 
| 


- Conditions beyond our con- 


—_ trol make it necessary to suggest 
that orders should be placed 
| 


| 
X\ 
) far in advance of actual re- 


quirements. 


MACHINE CO. 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 
GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Effect of the Strikes, Especially the Coal 
Strike—The Country’s Food Threatened— 
Have You Contributed to the Famine 
Collection? 


THE PICTURE—The over-all picture of 
the canned foods industry is not a very 
pleasant one, what with the almost cer- 
tainty of a shortage of cans, due to 
crippling of the tin plate mills through 
labor disturbance, and the disturbances 
to the rail movements, albeit the green 
light has been given food processors on 
such shipments. However with labor on 
the sidelines, instead of in the tin plate 
plants producing the much needed tin 
plate—and which they cannot do while 
the labor troubles persist, coupled with 
the lateness of the season and the almost 
impossibility of turning out enough cans 
to care for the food crops, leaves much 
to be desired. And even if these dis- 
turbances were not present, the contin- 
uance of the coal strike would bog down 
all our efforts. And Czar Lewis refuses 
to move a hand to bring about this relief 
until he obtains his aesthetic demands. 
It used to be wages and hours, now it 
is the comfort and the pleasure, and 
the future prosperity or the welfare of 
the workers, that are at stake. It is all 
a dodge, of course, ‘to keep labor master 
of the situation, as it continues to be 
master with the California canners, the 
salmon canners, and soon will be with all 
other canners as their seasons roll 
around. 


Meantime the food supplies of the 
people are badly threatened, because un- 
less the crops are saved by canning, or 
freezing, as they mature, they will be 
lost for at least another year, and that 
spells dire trouble, if not real hardships 
for the great masses. And that is what 
labor seeks: to enforce its demands. This 
labor war has been carefully planned, 
and the generals in charge know their 
orders, and they are being carried out— 
the public interest to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Czar Lewis, in command 
of coal upon which this whole industry 
depends, is refusing all entreaties to re- 
lent, and let the work of coal mining 
resume. The 12 day let-up was of no 
consequence as far as this industry is 
concerned. The canners must have good 
stockpiles of coal now, for pea canning 
is opening, and that will be followed by 
a steady flow of other products; and they 
cannot wait until the crops are coming 
down the road to get the coal so abso- 
lutely needed to run their process kettles. 
But there is to be no let-up in the coal 
strike! 

Good old Dame Nature is doing her 
full share to provide the food crops 
which the whole world is begging, and 
as you will see in the good “batch” of 
Crop Reports in this issue, elsewhere, 
the canners and growers are doing their 
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full duty in preparation for these crops. 
We need better team-work here between 
grower, canner and labor or the public 
is going to suffer, and suffer badly. This 
business of punishing the entire popu- 
lace in the interest of a small, well- 
organized minority—leaving aside con- 
sideration of the damage to the great 
canning industry and its business—is 
contrary to the intentions of the found- 
ers of our great country; to our Con- 
stitution, and to the laws of morality 


since they are defying the will and the - 


intent of our Creator Who desires to 
feed His people and to care for them. 
If it were a question of relieving the 
workers from unbearable burdens, or the 
robbing of the poor, it would be different, 
but there is no such question at stake. 
Boiled down to the ultimate it is merely 
the desire to exercise a power held by 
the leaders of labor, and to lord it over 
the employers. ‘They will show the em- 
ployers who are the bosses” and in doing 
so they are storing up a fearful 
retribution. 

Learn what is happening in California; 
how canneries are being slowed down or 
closed up entirely, with no regard to the 
crops that are spoiling, or of the busi- 
ness upon which so many of them de- 
pended for years. 


CANNING—Canning has begun in a few 
sections —and of course we mean the 
canning of staple crops, such as peas and 
green beans, because canning actually 
goes on every day of the year in some 
region, or on some product. On the lower 
Peninsula a start has been made, and 
gradually that will spread up the line 
until the pea crop on the ’Shore has 
been put away safely. Cold weather and 
the lack of rain have held back the crops, 
but while this is true of peas, it has 
helped the planting of tomatoes and corn. 

Having finished with spinach the can- 
ners of this City have taken on some 
side lines, such as turnip greens, mustard 
greens, etc. There is a growing demand 
for these products in cans, whereas they 
formerly were all confined to the far 
south. 

In days gone by the strawberry crop 
was largely handled by canners, but now 
that crop goes into “Soda Fountain 
Soup,” packed in sugar, and likewise for 
preserves. Preservers cannot but have 
noticed that when the ceilings were re- 
moved from preserves the prices reacted, 
and are still going up. The supply is 
very short, as every housewife knows 
who has tried to buy some “preserves.” 

The drive to obtain canned food sup- 
plies for the starving in Europe has been 
progressing quite favorably. Unfor- 
tunately the general supply of canned 
foods is so limited that the would-be 
charitably inclined are hampered in their 
efforts. ’Tis to be hoped that canned 
tomatoes—even of the standard or sec- 
onds quality—have been tendered gen- 


erously, because that product is pecu- 
liarly well adapted to the job in hand. 
This is not a boost for the off-grades; 
but as a matter of fact even a can of 
seconds tomatoes is better than no can 
at all, and may even be better than the 
Super-Extra Fancy can of tomatoes, be- 
cause those hungry people want food, 
not fancy stuff. We see they are offering 
canned corn, and may be there are 
enough over there who will try it, but 
corn is not regarded as a food in most 
of Europe. They would welcome peas, 
and most of all if they are packed solid 
in the can—for, as they say, we can add 
the water (brine)! They want food in 
volume. 


CLOSING HYMN—On May Ist the hold- 
ings of canned foods showed: Peas, 
1,227,000 c/s; Corn 1,460,000 cases; 
Tomato Juice 1,245,000 cases. Frozen 
fruits 289,433,000 lbs.; Frozen vegetables 
138,554,000 Ibs. 

As the week closes John D. Small, 
Administrator of Civilian Production 
Administration, warned labor: 

“America must declare a holiday from 
strikes for at least six months! Produc- 
tion—uninterrupted production is essen- 
tial, not only to provide the goods we 
urgently need, but to avert a disastrous 
competition for goods that do not exist, 
the competition that leads inevitably to 
sky-rocketing prices and wild inflation. 

“But,” he added, “we are not getting 
that production.” 

LATE WEATHER—Good rains have been 
experienced in this Tri-State region, and 
apparently throughout much of the 
country, especially that portion devoted 
to canning crops, in the mid-west and 
elsewhere. Showers and general thun- 
derstorms have prevailed in much of the 
southern part of the country, and from 
there rains reached the more northern 
regions. Warmer weather has succeeded 
to the too cold condition which prevailed 
through most of the spring months to 
date. This has relieved the central west, 
and certainly been welcomed by the can- 
ners in Wisconsin, if it but reached gen- 
erally throughout that State. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Favorable Crop Outlook But Labor Troubles 
and Possible Shortages cf Supplies Muddy 
the Picture—Famine Relief Demands Still 
Unknown—Market at Standstill — Canners 
Not Anxious For New Business—Retailers’ 
Shelves Will Be Bare—Tomato Canners 
Resist Efforts to Buy—Turnip Greens Offered 
—Price Free Preserves Boom—Cherry 
Release Still Unsettled 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, May 16, 1946 


THE SITUATION—While all reports on 
crop conditions remain favorable there is 
much uncertainty developing in trade 
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HEX-RO CLEANER 


The canner using Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 
such as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 
or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 
assured of a higher quality and a better price for 
the canned article. 


Ask for explanation 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
**The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


IS THE 
CHEAPEST DISTANCE 


BETWEEN TWO POINTS 


@ Save time—save costs—save labor—by less handling of 
packages, crates, boxes, cartons. 
Speedways—the lightweight, all-purpose gravity case con- 


veyor—is the cheapest, quickest and shortest distance between 
two points! 


STANDARD MODELS 


12°,. 197 
wide—5’ or 10’ 
lengths—45° or 90° 
reversible curves— 
adjustable stands— 
from 12” to 78”. 


SPECIAL MODELS 


Any desired length 
from 4” to 24” wide, 
30, 6.75" 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Speedways is stocked by agents in 
principal cities of U. S. and Canada. 


TI 


CORRUGATED + SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
Nast Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


@ The only Universal Blancher made 
which drains off the bottom and skims 
the scum off the blanching water 
AUTOMATICALLY, while operating. 
Temperature controls are at the inlet 
end, and heat the water immediately 
upon entering. Write Berlin Chapman 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 


f CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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curves—Portable 
or permanent 
stands. 


KEEP ’EM ROLLING WITH 


“PEE DWAY-S> 


CONVEYORS, INC. 


Write for 


Bulletin 1045. FREE! 


1259 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO 13, N.Y. 


Stainless 
itators 


Stainless Steel 


METAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, INC. 
419 Pine Street ~ Philipsburg. Pa. 


TANT 
\S 

Heavy teel, Pure Nic 
anks 
Storage or Insulates or Monel 
ER Plain, steel, Pure Nicke 
jnless 
A 0 Ch 2 Stainless Steel 
A hy “No-Coil” Heating Nickel Monel 

hag Valves Flush Monel 
aN in Standare eds 
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channels over prospects of adequate sup- 
plies for the ’46 packs. Full impact of 
famine relief demands on _ processed 
foods, it is believed by many, is yet to be 
felt. Too, labor is another question mark 
again this year—both from the stand- 
point of sufficient harvesting and canning 
workers, and possible wage and/or juris- 
dictional disputes which may tie up 
packing plants: Meanwhile, the spot 
market is necessarily at a virtual stand- 
still, reflecting the unrelieved shortage 
position, and only limited amounts of ad- 
ditional new business are being accepted 
by canners for this season’s production. 
A number of additional minor canned 
foods items were included in a list of 
some 100 food products released from 
price control this week. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors in many 
cases are definitely committed to a policy 
of all-out inventory rebuilding on short 
items, and the trading period on what- 
ever quantities of 1946 packs that may 
remain after Governmental and future 
contract needs are met is expected to be 
“short and sweet.” Food sales continue 
to run well in excess of 1945 in most 
channels, and retailers will be literally 
down to bare shelves on many canned 
foods lines before replacements can be 
hoped for from this season’s packs. 


TOMATOES—Packers are resisting pres- 
sure from buyers for additional commit- 
ments from new pack, and the trade gen- 
erally is marking time to see how whole 
tomato packing operations come out this 
season. Considerable business is being 
done on futures tomato products, how- 
ever. 


ASPARAGUS — Reports from the Coast 
report that labor unrest is retarding the 
new asparagus pack, with final figures 
expected to be much smaller than crop 
prospects had warranted. Canners are 
not yet making allocations, and are wait- 
ing from OPA to give them a formula 
for pricing the new season’s packs. Cur- 
rent trade reports indicate that canners 
will not be able to come even close to 
meeting trade demands. 


TURNIP GREENS — Baltimore canners 
this week were offering new pack turnip 
greens at 95 cents for 2s, $1.35 for 2\%s, 
and $4.38 for 10s, all f.o.b. cannery. 


PEAS—Buyers are optimistic on the 
outlook for adequate deliveries of peas 
from principal canning areas this sea- 
son, and are hopeful that the new packs 
will grade up well. Aside from a few 
resale offerings of ungraded sweets, the 
market is barren of new offerings this 
week. 


BEANS—There is an improving demand 
for green beans, particularly on the 
higher grades, but the pack has made 
relatively little progress as yet. 


cITRUS — Continued strength features 
canned citrus juices, both in Florida and 
in California, and the market is showing 
signs of going higher, reflecting, in- 
creased raw fruit and handling costs. 
The sustained consumer demand for 
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canned citrus juices, it now appears, has 
removed the bugaboo of market surpluses 
which had arisen because of the pro- 
tracted canning season planned by Flor- 
ida canners, and the trade is now more 
hopeful of the market’s ability to take 
this increased output “in stride.” 


PRESERVES BOOM — Removal of price 
controls has been followed by a sharp 
increase in prices for preserves packed 
from berries and current f.o.b. factory 
prices in many instances are well above 
retail selling prices of not so many years 
ago. For example, an offering heard of 
here this week listed new Louisiana 
pure strawberry preserves, in one-pound 
jars, at $6.00 per dozen, f.o.b. factory. 
Prices for other berry preserves are 
similarly soaring. 


CHERRIES—While reports persist of a 
substantial pending release of No. 10 
r.s.p. cherries from stocks held by can- 
ners for Government account from 1945 
pack, nothing official has been forthcom- 
ing on this matter as yet. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Reports reaching 
here from both California and the North- 
west indicate bountiful canning fruit 
crops in the making, and if serious labor 
disturbances and can shortages can be 
averted, the fruit story will be a more 
pleasant one during the coming season. 
However, the fact must not be lost sight 
of that the new packs will be coming on 
virtually bare markets, and a consider- 
able backlog of consumer demand will 
undoubtedly make heavy inroads into 
trade stocks as the new packs begin to 
reach wholesaling and retailing channels. 
While there is a good demand for fruit 
at resale here, virtually no trades are 
reported, due to distributors’ short in- 
ventories. 


SALMON — Reports trickling through 
from the Northwest indicate that can- 
ners look for a fair salmon pack in 
Alaska this season if strikes can be 
averted. The “grapevine” has it, how- 
ever, that diversions from this year’s 
pack into foreign food relief channels 
may be unexpectedly large in the case of 
some claimant countries, and distributors 
are none too hopeful of anything ap- 
proaching a bountiful supply for the 
domestic market. 


OTHER FISH—With a good run of fish 
reported, Maine sardine canneries are 
again operating, but the pack is going 
into warehouse pending some action by 
OPA on canners’ appeal for a higher 
ceiling. Spot demand is going unfilled, 
meanwhile. . . . With warm weather at 
hand, the trade here is pressing Cali- 
fornia canners for larger deliveries of 
tuna, and are hopeful that the tempo of 
shipments will be stepped up, reflecting 
reported increased output by Coast 
plants. 


VISITING IN EAST 
H. K. Defendorf of Alexander & Bald- 
win, Ltd., Hawaiian pineapple canners, 
is visiting the distributing trades in 
Eastern markets. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Labor Situation Grows Worse—More Cin- 
neries Closed—Violence Flares Up—Freivht 
Embargo—Fresh Fruits and Vegetables May 
Not Be Moved — Heavy Carry-Over of 
Frozen Peas From °45 Complicates Troubies 
—Buyers Trying to Place Orders—Aspara- 
gus Pack May Be Smaller—Growers Turning 
From Tomatoes to Dry Beans—Labor Inter- 
feres With Pea Canning — Crop Being 
Plowed Down—Green Beans Being Neglected 
—Record-High Grower Prices for Artichokes 
in Absence of Ceilings—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, May 15, 1946 


LABOR WEAKENS—The past week has 
been a hectic one, with almost everyone 
associated with the food industry on 
edge. The labor situation in canneries 
has grown worse, rather than otherwise. 
Additional plants have been closed, vio- 
lence has flared up in spots, and threats 
have been made to put a stoppage to still 
other plants, particularly those handling 
asparagus under contract to canneries 
where operations are at a standstill. On 
top of this trouble came the railroad 
freight embargo, resulting from the 
strike of soft coal miners, and while this 
was short-lived the transportation prob- 
lem is critical for California farmers. 
Early vegetables and melons are due to 
be rolling to Eastern markets within a 
‘few days but shippers fear that refrig- 
erator cars will be lacking, owing to the 
inability of railroads in the coal burning 
areas to return them promptly. Canners 
advise that deliveries of equipment 
planned for early installation are being 
delayed and there is no assurance that 
this will be available for use this season. 
There is also a question whether or not 
stocks of tin plate will be adequate. And 
in the San Joaquin Valley fields of let- 
tuce and peas are being ploughed under, 
owing to sudden maturity and glutted 
markets. A heavy carryover of quick- 
frozen peas from last season adds to the 
confusion. 


MARKET—Sensing a possible reduction 
in the size of the pack, resulting from 
labor troubles, buyers are making an 
effort to place further orders for aspar»- 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


Arthur Harris 


Export-Import 
Canned & Bottled Foods 
11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Tel: BO 9-3238 CABLE: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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gis, with canners unwilling to take on 
a: litional business until the situation 
clars. Some asparagus contracted for 
by canners has been diverted to quick 
fy-ezing and some has been sold in the 
fr-sh markets at reduced prices. Chances 
seem remote for a pack as large as that 
of last year, and it might easily be much 
smaller. 


‘OMATOES—Meetings of tomato grow- 
ers in some of the heavy producing dis- 
tricts of the State have been held during 
the week with farmers discussing the 
advisability of planting beans instead of 
tomatoes as a means of averting crop 
losses. The change in plans has been 
miade by some because less spoilage and 
less dependence on canneries is involved. 
Earlier in the year some growers decided 
upon tomatoes instead of beans, owing to 
the high prices offered by canners for the 
former. Now it would seem that con- 
siderable acreage might be diverted at 
the last moment to beans, for which 
there is a heavy demand. Some tomato 
juice and other tomato products have 
moved here of late at resale, with juice 
in special demand. Whole peeled toma- 
toes are difficult to locate, even at retail. 


PEAS—The cannery labor impasse has 
affected the pack of peas and has con- 
tributed to the plowing up of some acre- 
age in the San Joaquin Valley. One 
cannery that has been closed had been 
handling up to 10,000 cases of peas a 
day. Most of the California pack is 
marketed here and buyers were seeking 
early deliveries of the higher grades. 
This is one item for which there is no 
rush of buyers, since peas are not a 
major crop here. 


GREEN BEANS—Canners of green beans 
from throughout the Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory journeyed to Washington early in 
the month to attend a Government hear- 
ing on proposed standards. This meeting 
was preceded by one of the processors. 
The feeling among canners seems to be 
that the proposed standards are too strict 


to ft in with present processing methods. 
Green beans are not getting a great deal 
of attention in the market just now, 
there being no unsold holdings of last 
sea-on’s pack in first hands and with 
car cers not caring to make heavy com- 
mii sents on the coming pack. Buyers 
wo! d like to build up their purchases 


of ney beans, but seem to show little 
int est in standards. 


riCHOKES — The packing of arti- 


ch  s has come to an end with the size 
no ag to brag about. One canner could 
e have cared for the tonnage 
ha ed by seven or eight canners. No 
ce 2s were placed on the canning 
ste so prices were about the highest 
ev paid. The total pack may prove to 
be smaller one than made last year, 
al igh one or two canners showed 
In ises, 


’ i—A feature of the market is the 
fi. position of canned fish. There is 
ne nough of any item in the list to go 
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around and no question but that there 
will be a market for everything that can 
be packed this season. Tuna continues to 
be the bright spot, with the output in- 
creasing as a result of the return to 
owners of some large craft used in the 
war effort and the building of new boats. 
Salmon is a scarce article and it may be 
years before the demand can be filled. 
SARDINES—There is a heavy demand 
for California sardines and _ scientific 
tests are being made under the auspices 
of the San Francisco Sardine Associa- 


tion to determine whether or not it is 
possible to detect schools of sardines by 
submarine super-sonic listening devices. 
At present, sardine fishing is ‘confined 
almost entirely to night time, when look- 
outs spot the phosphorescent wake left 
by a school. Operations are discontinued 
during the full moon. New interests are 
attempting to break into the sardine re- 
duction business and Attorney General 
Robert W. Kenny has ruled that the 
State Fish and Game Commission cannot 
limit reduction licenses to those already 


THE LANGSENKAMP—A COMPLETE 
EFFICIENT HOT WATER SCALDER 


@ Here are some features: Scalding 
temperature for constant and uniform 
production automatically maintained. 
Control, sensitive to one degree fluc- 
tuation, is actuated by temperature of 
water in scalding compartment. Re- 
quires less water and less steam— 
no dead water space. Large capacit 
conveyor belt. Friction-reducing trac 
enables conveyor to operate with min- 
imum power consumption. Substantial 

rid, made of 3/4 inch half-rounds, 
astened to conveyor with hinges. 
Easy-opening doors at both-ends of 
scalding compartment for perfect 
drainage. Easy to clean, conveyor lifts 
out with hoist. In engineering, de- 
sign, construction and operation—a 
finished piece of equipment. 


Further details in New Catalog No. 46 which 
carries information and data on the complete 
Langsenkamp Line of Production Units for canners. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
in the Canning Plant™ | 


227-229 East South St. + INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. “SS Gogp-==cipME> 


KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO; JACK WEAR, PORTLAND 9, OREGON 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY, OGDEN, UTAH; THOMAS McLAY, PORT DEPOSIT, MARYLAND 
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in the business, except on a complete 
showing that this is necessary for con- 
servation reasons. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


To Repay Loss In Oysters and Oyster Beds 
—Shrimp Increase—Spawning Time—Bad 
Action On Shrimp—Still Producing Oysters 
—Fewer Oysters Canned—Crabs Increase 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., May 16, 1946 


OYSTER LOSS HEARINGS—The following 
article appeared in the Mobile Press last 
week, the outcome of which hearing is 
looked forward to with great interest: 


“NEW ORLEANS — (UP) — Testi- 
mony will be given in Washington next 
week by Louisiana and Mississippi offi- 
cials in behalf of a measure asking three 
million dollars for loss of oysters and 
bedding grounds when the Bonnet Carre 
spillway was opened during the 1945 
flood, the Louisiana Department of Wild- 
life and Fisheries announced Friday. 

Commissioner John G. Appel said the 
officials would appear at the hearing of a 
bill written by Rep. William M. Comer, 
of Mississippi, which provides for the 
reimbursement. The hearing is slated 
next Tuesday and Wednesday before the 
House flood control committee.” 


SHRIMP—The production of shrimp in 
this section has been on the increase for 
the past two weeks and the shrimp pro- 
duced for the most part have been large 
and fancy, which is especially desirable 
in the raw market. 

The reason for this is that the large 
shrimp being tougher do not mash up 
and break up like the smaller shrimp 
when shipping them packed in ice. 

However, the bad feature of producing 
shrimp at this time of the year is that 
the adult shrimp is spawning and being 
full of roe or eggs, this roe or eggs is 
destroyed while the shrimp is in its lay- 
ing state. 

It is doubtful if the catching of the 
baby shrimp in the Summer months and 
early Fall is any more destructive than 
the catching of the adult shrimp before 
they lay their spawn in the Spring of 
the year. 

There was an increase of 1,788 barrels 
of shrimp last week over the previous one 
and the amount produced in each area 
last week was as follows:—Louisiana 
3,618 barrels; Alabama 455 barrels; 


Biloxi, Miss. 2,439 barrels and Galveston, 
Texas 809 barrels. 

No canning of shrimp has taken place 
and the shrimp produced moved by 
trucks and express into the interior, as 
there is no report of any car shipments 
of fresh shrimp. 

Two cars of frozen shrimp were ship- 
ped by each Mississippi and Texas. The 
destination of these four cars were Ohio, 
Missouri, Illinois and Virginia. 

Shrimp production from South Atlan- 
tic States during the week was as 
follows: 


FLORIDA — Apalachicola (Gulf area), 
75,600 Ilbs.; Mayport, 3,600 Ilbs.; St. 
Augustine, 2,900 lbs.; Fernandina, 4, 400 
lbs. 


GEORGIA — Brunswick, 30,400 lbs.; 
Darien & Valona, 13,900 lbs. 


OYSTERS—The months with an “R” 
have passed, but the month of May finds 
this section still producing oysters, prac- 
tically all for canning, because Louisiana 
is the only State producing oysters for 
the raw market. 

The production of oysters last week 
dropped 10,355 barrels from the previous 
week and there were 10,202 less barrels 
of oysters canned. 

Louisiana produced 9,837 barrels of 
oysters last week, including 5,905 barrels 
for canning; Alabama produced 800 bar- 
rels all for canning and Biloxi, Miss. 
2,145 barrels all for canning. 


HARD CRABS—There was an increase of 
94,360 pounds of hard crabs last week 
over the previous week, and there was a 
corresponding increase in the production 
of crab meat. 

Louisiana is producing good quantities 
of processed crab meat. Outside of 
Biloxi, Miss., there is no other area re- 
porting crabs. 

Last week Louisiana produced 505,030 
pounds of hard crabs and Biloxi, Miss., 
33,100 pounds. 

Just as soon as the oyster season closes 
a good many of the fishermen who are 
now tonging oysters will go to catching 
crabs, which should boost hard crab 
production. 


IN BROKERAGE FIELD 


R. L. Shearer, district manager in 
Texas for National Oats Company, has 
joined the Mills-Gordon Co., Dallas food 
brokers, following his release from the 
Army, where he served as a captain of 
infantry. 


Styled 


Artract Attention 


MercHanpise 
KITTREDGE & CO. 


814 W. SUPERIOR ST. © CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 21, 1946—Administrative Coun- 
cil, National Canners Association, Shove- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


MAY 22-23, 1946—Mid-Year Meeting, 
Board of Directors, National Canners 
Association, Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


MAY 27-JUNE 7, 1946—Food Proces- 
sors Foundation, Cost Accounting Insti- 
tute for Frozen Foods, College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 


JUNE 38, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 10-11, 1946—Summer Meeting, 
Maine Canners Association, Lakewood, 
near Skowhegan, Maine. 


JUNE 17-18, 1946—Meeting Mayon- 
naise & Salad Dressing Manufacturers 
Association, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 


JUNE 17-19, 1946—Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 


JUNE 20, 1946—Mid-Year Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


JUNE 21, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners’ Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


JULY 24-AUGUST 2, 1946—Techni- 


cians School, New York State Experi- 


ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


JULY 10-20, 1946—Technicians School, 
Indiana Canners Association, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1946 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


NAMED SALES AGENT 


College Inn Food Products, Chicao, 
has appointed R. E. Horneman (o., 
Toledo food brokers, sales representatives 
for the company’s line in Toledo :nd 
Northwestern Ohio. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED!! 
de “A Complete Course in Canning 


New Edition Ready about June 1 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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The New 


7th Revision of 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 
Now Ready 


The forms are in the hands of the binders, and we will be ready 
to deliver copies by June 1. 


It presents a more complete revision than any of the former—in 
effect a completely new edition of this long established authority 
on food preservation of every kind. _ Users of former editions will 
recognize this and welcome this new edition. 


Not only have all methods of proceedures been carefully revised 
and brought up to date, but ‘flow sheets’ show the latest and best 
in factory arrangement. Every canner and food preserver should 
find this worth many times the costof the book. Itmakes forhigher 
efficiency, and lowered costs. 


The number of formulae has been considerably increased, bring- 
ing in all recent additions with full and definite directions. This 
is very noticable in the Canned Meat section. Likewise in the 
Juices, now so important. 


The original intentions of A Complete Course In Canning have 
been adhered to: to furnish the basic formulae, suitable for each 
product, wherever packed. This of course includes the times and 
temperatures, all carefully checked to bring them in line with the 
latest laboratory findings. 


The oldest and most experienced processors will find this new 
edition very helpful as a constant source of reference; for the be- 
ginner it would seem to be indispensible. 

The many orders on hand will be filled from the first copies out 
of the bindery, and all new orders will be promptly filled, as we 
recognize the time of year when it can serve best and most is about 
here. 


The price remains: $10. per copy, postage prepaid. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Publisher 
20 S. Gay Street BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an-Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—B.C. 8.8. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & § Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


CONVEYING AND PICKING TABLES—Floor-to-Floor 
Conveyors, $395.00; Vibrating Screens for cannery waste de- 
watering, for root vegetable cleaning, sizing and grading, 
$495.00; 15 ton Truck Scales, $450.00; 20 ton Truck Scales, 
$510.00. Thousands used throughout U. S. Bonded Scale Co., 
11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


150 H.P. HIGH PRESSURE BOILER—Erie City H.R.T. com- 
plete with stack, pump and injectors, all normal trim. Inspected 
March 1946 and passed for 150 pounds pressure. Lord Mott 
Co., Inc., Baltimore 31, Md. 


FOR THE BEST in new and used food equipment. 8 used 
Copper Jacketed 300 gal. Kettles (90%), 30 day delivery on 
new Stainless Kettles; Drying Equipment of every type; Grind- 
ers; Mills; Choppers; Slicers; Cutters; Mixers; Pulpers; Juice 
Extractors; Finishers; Labelers for Bottles, Jars and Cans; 
Filling, Cartoning and Packaging Equipment. We pay good 
prices for your used equipment. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Two new “Lifetime” 100 gallon Stainless Steel 
Steam Jacketed Kettles tested to 904 working pressure with 
stainless inner and outer jacket, can be shipped immediately, 
are complete with stand, quick opening gate valve, and approved 
safety valve; Seven used Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, sta- 
tionary and tilting; Ermold, Liquid National, World and Oslund 
semi-automatic Labelers; Liquid, O & J and World Rotary 
Automatic Labelers; Jumbo and Adriance Rotary Automatic 
Crowners; Double Pipe Heat Exchanger; Waukesha Geared 
Head Pump; Heil 20th Century Bottle Rinser and Bottle wash- 
ing Machines. All of this equipment can be inspected and 
shipped immediately. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., 
Buffalo 14, N. Y. Phone: Amherst 2100. 
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FOR SALE—Two Erie City #2 Seymour Coal Pulverizers 
with 40 H.P. motors and variable speed controls, complete. 
Capacity and other details on request. These used up to month 
ago; now being replaced with larger equipment. The Red Wing 
Co., Ine., Fredonia, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Waukesha Geared Head Pump, ideal for mayon- 
naise or syrups, first class shape. Can be shipped immediately ; 
priced to sell. Adv. 4683, The Canning Trade. 


CONVEYOR FOR SALE—New Wheel Conveyor, ideal for 
cases, cartons, boxes, etc.; complete with stands, curves and can 
be shipped immediately. Adv. 4684, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Machinery. 2 Model B Chisholm-Ryder Bean 
Snippers, in good condition; overhauled last season. Empire 
State Canning Co., Box 448, Rome, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—3 Morral Cream Style Corn Cutters; 1 Sprague- 
Sells Cream Style. Corn Filler, set for #2 cans. This equipment 
is in good condition. Albert H. Beasten, Stewartstown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Robins Tomato Skin and Sewerage Pump, 
used four times. Jacksonville Canneries, Jacksonville, Texas. 


FOR SALE —Chisholm-Ryder Model B Snippers; Peerless 
Juice Fillers; Ayars 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler; 600 gallon 
Blending Mixer; Peerless Rotary Exhaust Box; Harris Hoist; 
Berlin Chapman Case Shaker. Write for complete details. Adv. 
4687, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—150 Style D 2% bu. Backus General Utility 
Tapering Nesting Boxes at $2.00 each can be used for handling 
empty cans, or spinach, etc. Also one CRCO American Model 
R-1 Relish Cutter, belt drive with tinned iron contact parts, 
$450.00. F.O.B. Appleton, Wisconsin. Fuhremann Canning 
Co., Appleton, Wis. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or .Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two Olney Pea Washers, either large or small 


machines. Will not be needed until June 10. Advise condition 
and price. Curtice Brothers Co., 20 Curtice St., Rochester 5, 


WANTED—Two Continuous Peelers and five Pot Peelers. 


Adv. 4682, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two Viners in good condition, equipped to handle 
English peas and limas. Adv. 4686, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One or more Tomato Washers, either Paddle, 
Niagara or Rotary Type. State condition, make, and lowest 
cash price. Immediate shipment. M. Johnson, 2000 N. Hilton 
St., Baltimore 16, Md. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Citrus Juice and Segment Plant now 
in operation. In Florida. Reasonable. Adv. 4640, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Modern Canning Plant, with latest new type 
equipment. Capacity 1000 cases per day. Plant has been in 
operation 20 years. Adv. 4660, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Florida Business Property. Two story coner:te 
block building 126’ x 25’, on railroad. Heart of Florida citvus 
center. Excellent canning or juice plant. Adv. 4685, The Cxn- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 line Canning Plant. 
beans and blackberries. Good warehouse. 
Co., Marshfield, Mo. 


Pack tomatoes, green 
Marshfield Supyly 
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FOR SALE — PLANTS 

FOR SALE—Ten million field grown Tomato Plants ready. 
G-own from good seed, sowed in rows and cultivated ready for 
setting; Rutger, Marglobe $3.00 per 1000; express charges col- 
lect. Nice Cabbage Plants: Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Wake- 
fields, Flat Dutch, Ballheads; same price. Potato: Cuban Yam 
and Nancy Hall, $4.00 per 1000. Farmers and canners try our 
plants for good crops. We can load your truck at the farm, or 
ship direct to you by express. All plants packed with wet moss 
to roots. Quick service guaranteed. Harvey Lankford, Frank- 
lin, Va. 


~ FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—Surplus Sweet Corn Seed, 1945 crop; Narrow 
Grain Evergreen, open pollinated; large ears; good germination. 
About 2500 lbs. at 18¢ per pound. Martin H. Cope, Rheems, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIl kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 527 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


WANTED—AIll kinds of canned foods. Please submit all 
offers to: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent and Production Manager. Capable 
full charge large fruit packing plant. Permanent position, ex- 
cellent salary, opportunities, aggressive, experienced man. State 
in detail previous employers, experience, education and training, 
references, other qualifications. Adv. 45100, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operation of large canning plant located in the City 
of Baltimore. Must have experience in supervising all phases of 
eanned food production, including personnel supervision. In 
addition to experience in the canning of Spinach, Stringless 
Beans, Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Carrots and the general line 
of vegetables, knowledge of manufacturing tomato products and 
other specialties is required. Food technology education helpful. 
Old established firm, excellent opportunity for the right man. 
Good salary for a good man. Write, furnishing complete state- 
ment of your knowledge and experience in the canning of foods 
up to date, reference, age and when services are available. 
Ady. 45107, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 


addition. Adv. 4665, The Canning Trade. 


VYANTED—Food Technologist. To take charge of laboratory 
an quality control in large vegetable cannery located on East 
C. st, packing canned vegetables, soups and tomato products. 
Stole in detail qualifications, experience, training, salary desired, 
ar when services are available. Adv. 4678, The Canning Trade. 


“ANTED—Man or Woman Bacteriologist for midwest con- 
s! ‘ng laboratory. Permanent position, excellent opportunity. 
> e previous employers, experience, education and training, 
'~ -venees, other qualifications, also when available. Box 105, 
jitowoe, Wis. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


BOE Westminster, Md. 


HUSKERS CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKEKRS —WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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FOR SALE 
TWO SWEET CORN CANNERIES 


LOCATION— Marengo and Monticello, lowa 
BUILDINGS— Ample and in excellent condition 
ACREAGE—Contracted, being planted now 
CAPACITY— 225,000 cs. Can be increased 
R.R. SIDINGS, plants complete, ready to go 


Will bear strictest investigation, both show- 
Personnel can be 
Cash 


ing excellent earnings. 
Owner desires to retire. 
Priced to sell. 


retained. 
or terms. 


Address, J. LEROY FARMER 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 
COTS « DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES «+ BLANKETS «+ LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Harrison 5728 


527 South Wells Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. 


TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH VIRGINIA 
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SIMPSON DOELLER 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


THIS MAKES SCENTS, TOO! 


Three tough Marines back on leave from the Pacific dropped 
into a cafeteria for a snack. It was crowded and the only table 
they could get was one at which an old maid was sitting. 
Reluctantly they took it and winkingly they began a “fixed” 
conversation, the idea being to make the old gal hurry up 
eating and scram. 

Said Marine No. 1: “Boy, I’m glad I’m back. First thing I 
do tonight is take a bath. I ain’t had one for ten months.” 

“Ten months?” cried the second. “I haven’t changed my 
underwear in a year. Japs kept us that busy.” 

“Change your underwear?” sneered the third. “If it’s any- 
thing like mine, it’ll have to be blasted off! Mine’s grown onto 
my skin.” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted the quiet spinster at this point, 
“would one of you stinkers mind passing the sugar?” 


A worried man walked into the office of the Rent Control 
Administrator and asked if anyone could tell him who his land- 
lord was. 

Clerk: “Your landlord is the man you pay rent to.” 

Man: “I don’t pay no rent. You see ’bout nine years ago I 
found me a vacant house and moved in. I been there even since 
and I ain’t paid no rent.” 

Clerk: “Well, then, what are you worrying about? You have 
no complaint.” 

Man: “Yes sir, I have, if somebody don’t fix dat roof, I’m 
gonna move out.” 


LUNCH TIME 12 TO 1 


A sweet old lady missionary who went about doing things for 
the down and out, noticed a bum standing near a cigar store, 
day after day. She determined to do something for him, so one 
day, she walked up to him, and thrust an envelope in his hand. 
On it she had written “Godspeed,” and in it she had enclosed $2. 

The next day she was surprised to see the man appear on 
her doorstep and drop a letter in her letterbox. She opened it 
and read: “Godspeed won and paid 28 to 1. Enclosed find $56.” 


A PT boat and a destroyer escort signalled each other for 
nearly half an hour before the correct identity of both was 
satisfactorily established. Then the D. E. signalled the mes- 
sage: “We were about to fire. You are lucky.” 

The PT flashed back: “You are pretty lucky yourself. We 
fired a torpedo and missed.” 


BURNT CORK? 


The teacher had related the story of the shepherd, who, find- 
ing a lamb astray in a blinding snowstorm, took off his coat and 
wrapped it around the little creature as he carried it back to 
the fold. “Now,” said the teacher, “who can tell me of a similar 
act of kindness?” 

“T can, Miss,” piped up one youngster. “I’ve often heard 
father say he was going to put his shirt on a horse.” 


NO BULL! 


Unbaron Unmunchausen was telling about a trip to the 
African wilds. “I was going thru the veldt one day, when sid- 
denly a lion appeared. I was utterly unarmed and to my hor)or 
he began to charge. I spotted a tree about a hundred yards 
away. I spirited madly toward it and jumped for its low:st 
branch—about twenty-five feet from the ground!” 

“Did you make it?” asked a listener openmouthedly. 

“T missed it going up,” the Unbaron replied, “but caught it 
coming down!” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
oe lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, Ns 
d Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Focd Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Unit sd Ceo., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY.,, Fruits. 
Berl.n Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Fo Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


Process Time. 
ts Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
1olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foc’ Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 

! Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N.. ¥. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Ham ‘ton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

Ber Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

solm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foo.| Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La . rte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind 

A. *. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sp: -:ways Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ur Co., Westminster, Md. 


© NVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Be; shapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Ch: : olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La | “rte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


© \VEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘lm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


SKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 

Ay Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Ber Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Ch: ‘olm- Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F Jachinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

He: ‘ion Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A.\ Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 
Hamilton ray y & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
aa~ Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., "Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, S 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 


-Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder. Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., “Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Ine., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machine: Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
— Bros., Morral, Ohio 

K. Robins & Co., ‘Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co.,, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. : 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co.,: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VINER APRONS. 


Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Cit 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANVAS GOODS. 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


_United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White Organization, Chicago 11, III. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Co.1n. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Ca., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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We present - - - 


THE McLAUCHLAN SPLITTER 


for 
Freestone Peaches 


Freestone Freestone 


Peaches Peaches 


Freestone Peach 
Splitter and Pitter (patented) 


INCREASE PRODUCTION 


by using the 
“Monarch” Patented Freestone Peach Splitter and Pitter 


1. Increases production up to 300% 

2. Gives uniform halves with true cut 

3. Operators become skilled in a few days 
4. Easy to operate 
6 
7 


. Low material cost and maintenance 
. Users report large savings 
. Equipped with Stainless Steel Knives 


For Complete Information, Write 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
Manufacturers of a General Line of Canning Machinery 


Write for Catalogue 
A. B. McLauchlan Co., Salem, Oregon—Patentees 
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This bean is in great demand among canners and 


freezers — but not solely for its notably heavy yield. 


Canners particularly like Cangreen because it retains 


its green color even after processing. There’s 


still time to contract for delivery from our 1946 
crop, but we advise you to act immediately. 


50nS INC. 
eod (nowens- Merchant. 


MILFORD, CONN. 
ATLANTA — DALLAS — SACRAMENTO — TOLEDO — BELLEROSE,N.Y 


WOODRUFF’S CANGREEN 
o Bush Li B 
us ima pean 


